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ABSTRACT 

This report examines workforce preparation in the 
state of Illinois within the tol lowing general areas ; (1) the current 
and future workforce preparation needs of business; (2) higher 
education's role in relation to the roles of secondary education, 
business, labor » and government in providing workforce preparation 
programs; and (3) the effectiveness and responsiveness of colleges in 
meeting current and future workforce preparation needs. In addition, 
the report examines results of other studies that addressed workforce 
preparation, and policy directions developed by the Committee to 
Study Preparation of the Workforce for improvir.^ the preparation of 
the workforce. Specific topics include discussions of population, 
industry, and occupational trends; employment supply and demand; 
public and private sector job training providers; and the K'-12 and 
pos tsecondary educational systems within the state. In addition, the 
report examines the challenges facing colleges and universities in 
seven areas: (1) basic preparation for work; (2) workplace 
competencies; (3) retraining to improve competitiveness; (4) 
opportunities in education and employment; (5) educational 
transitions; (6) linking education and work; and (7) accountability. 
Appendices list the membership of the Committee to Study Preparation 
of the Workforce and provide a 40-item bibliography. (GLR) 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO STUDY PREPARATION OF THE WORKFORCE 

In recent years national and state attention has become focused on the preparation of the 
American workforce. Global economic competition, struaural ch^iugcb in the national and state 
economy, demographic shifts that significantly affect the labor for:e, rapidly changing technologies, 
and concern for the preparation of the workforce to meet these challenges have necessitated an 
examination of current education and training systems. Numerous studies conduaed by the federal 
government, national associations, state organizations and agencies, and private foundations have 
recognized the importance and centrality of education and training to the future of the national and 
state economy. 

In May 1990, the Dlinois Board of Higher Education adopted statewide goals and priorities 
for Illinois higher education. Several identified higher education's role in economic development, 
and one specifically identified the essential role of higher education institutions in "assisting with 
preparation of the workforce for the state's economy." The fundamental role of community colleges 
in preparing the workforce was emphasized by the Illinois Community College Board in its 1990 
mission and goals statement that community colleges should "promote educational programs and 
lifelong learning opportunities that enable individuals to achieve their full potential as productive 
citizens." 

During the past several years, the Board of Higher Education has conduaed special studies 
on economic development, minority student achievement, reviews and assessments of degree 
programs, the improvement of undergraduate education, and high school preparation and 
baccalaureate program admissions standards. Each of these studies addresses some aspea of public 
policy related to workforce preparation. 

Establishment of the Committee to Study Preparation of the Workforce 

Hie issues identified in previous studies by the Board of Higher Education, the Dlinois 
Community College Board, and a growing number of national and state groups suggested the need 
for the Board of Higher Edur Uion to review the status of higher education's role in workforce 
preparation. 

On October 2, 1990, the Board of Higher Education adopted a resolution to convene the 
Committee to Study Preparation of the Workforce, The Committee was charged to examine 
existing policies, procedures, and programs to insure that resources are effectively focused to 
improve workforce preparation. The Committee was asked to examine strategies for narrowing 
gaps between worker skills and the current and future requirements of business in Illinois. 
Specifically, the Committee was asked to examine: 

• the cunent and future workforce preparation needs of business; 

• higher education's role in relation to the roles of secondary education* business^ labor, 
and government in providing workforce preparation programs; and 

the effectiveness and responsiveness of colleges in meeting current and future workforce 
preparation needs. 



Dr. Robert English was appointed to serve as Chairman of the Committee. The membership 
of the Committee was composed of representatives of higher education, business, and labor and was 
announced on December 4, 1991 by the Chairman of the Board of Higher Education. The members 
of the Committee are listed in Appendix A The broad representation of both education and 
employment constituencies on the Committee was designed to ensure a lull discussion of cunent 
policies, programs, and procedures and to present recommendations for new or revised policies, 
programs, and procedures to improve higher education's contribution to workforce preparation. 

/ 

The Study Proce4 

The Committee held eight meetings from December 1990 to August 199L Information on 
national and state studies related to workforce preparation, the role of community colleges in 
workforce preparation, and state and federal job training programs was presented to the Committee 
by Board of Higher Education staff and Illinois Community College Board staff. Specific 
information was examined on Illinois economic, demographic, and occupational demand trends 
which affea workforce preparation needs. Presentations were made to inform the Committee 
concerning the workforce preparation responsibilities of secondary education's adult, vocational, and 
technical education programs, and the workforce preparation studies which have been conduaed 
by the Sute Board of Education and the Illinois Council on Vocational Education. 

Based upon this background, the Committee members examined issues and problems 
encountered by business and education in training and maintaining an adequately prepared 
workforce. The Committee integrated the results of its deliberaiion and the background information 
into statements of the challenges faced by educators and employers. Challenges were identified and 
defined in the following seven areas: (1) basic preparation for work, (2) workplace competencies, 
(3) retraining to improve competitiveness, (4) opportunities in education and employment, 
(5) educational transitions, (6) linking education and work, and (7) accountability. Definitions of 
these challenges are presented in the last section of this report with the Committee's 
recommendations for addressing each area. 

To confirm the Committee's definition of Illinois' workforce preparation challenges, ten 
hearings were held across the state with representatives of various industry and education groups. 
Committee members and Board of Higher Education staff met with employers and trade and 
industrial associations representing Illinois' manufaauring industries, health providers, and service 
industries including communications, utilities, banking, law, real estate, and consulting services. 
Hearings were held with public and private education providers and regional educational groups. 
Testimony as to how the workforce preparation challenges are manifested in the workplace and in 
the classroom was provided by over 100 participants. 

Three common themes emerged during the hearings with business and education groups. 
First, the adequacy of basic skills preparation is a primary concern when hiring employees at every 
level of responsibility. Manufaaurers noted that many individuals apply for jobs without the basic 
reading, writing, and computational skills necessary for produaivity and job advancement. Service 
industry employers reported that it is often necessary to provide remedial writing courses to their 
new professional employees. Second, it was often noted that many new entrants to the workforce 
do not possess the personal as well as technical skills required in the workplace. Charaaeristics 
and skills such as promptness, commitment to the job, ability to work with others, and willingness 
to undertake new tasks are lacking in many new workers. Finally, the various constituencies 
unanimously endorsed the need for partnerships between all sectors of education and training and 
the business community. The solutions to the challenges discussed at these hearings are predicated 
on improved communication and collaboration between educators and employers. 
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The Committee incorporated the findings and counsel j&rom the hearings into the development 
of its recommendations. Illinois Board of Higher Education and Illinois Conmiunity College Board 
staff discussed preliminaiy recommendations with other agencies involved with preparation of the 
workforce, including the State Board of Education, the Depanment of Commerce and Community 
Affedrs, and the Illinois Job Training Coordinating Council. 

The remaining seaions of this report present the findings of the Committee on cunent and 
future workforce prepgiration needs, the cunent education and training systems in Illinois, the 
results of other studies addressing workforce preparation, and policy directions developed by the 
Conmiittee for improving the preparation of the workforce. 

Current and Future Workforce Preparation Needs 

Over the last decade, the economy of the state of Illinois has been redefined. The typ^ of 
jobs that are needed for economic stability and growth and the skills required to perform these jobs 
are changing. During the 1980s, demand for workers by manufaauring industries declined while 
nonmanufacturing employment increased. New economic strength for the state emerged as the 
service, retail and wholesale trade, and finance industries experienced job growth. In .agriculture, 
the number of farms decreased, while the produaivity of farms increased. Loss of jobs in these 
industries has been countered by automated and high technology operations that maintain 
productivity despite lower employment levels. 

Not only are the jobs changing, but the workers are changing. The state's population is 
growing more slowly than the nation's and the total number of young people is expected to decline 
through the year 2010. However, the proportion of Black and Hispanic young people attaining 
working age will increase sharply. As the pool of young workers declines, the proportion of older 
workers will increase as will the number of women in the labor force. Immigration into the state 
continues to bring more people into the workforce who do not speak English or who have limited 
English proficiency. 

The cunent and projected balance between the supply of workers trained in particular 
occupational skills and the demand for workers to fill specific jobs is affected by the shifts in the 
composition of the state's economy and significant demographic changes in the state's population. 

Population Trends , The growth and distribution of the state's population directly affects the 
degree to which the Illinois labor force is available to established businesses or attraaive to new 
firms and the degree to which citizens can secure employment. Data on Illinois* population are 
available from the 1980 Census of Population, and projeaed population and demographic trends 
are developed by the State of Illinois, Bureau of the Budget. Tliesc data are presented and 
analyzed in the Bureau's Illinois Population Trends 1980 To 2025, the Department of Commerce and 
Community Affairs' Five Year Plan, and the Illinois Department of Employment Security's Target 
1999. 

Over the past twenty years, Illinois' population growth has slowed. While the population of 
the nation has increased ^ 22 percent since 1970, Illinois' population has grown by only 5 percent. 
This slow rate of increase is projected to continue through the year 2000. Decreasing birthrates 
have contributed to the decline, as has out-migration from the midwestem and northeastern states 
to the southern and western parts of the country. Out-migration has persisted despite recent 
improvements in the Midwest's economy. 

The distribution of the state's population and the concentration of population growth vary 
dramatically across Illinois. The suburban Chicago counties of DuPaje, Kane, Lake, McHenry, and 
Will grew faster than the national average from 1980 to 1990. DuPage County alone generated half 
of the state's population growth during the period. In contrast, downstate cities either have 
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matched the slower overall state growth rate or have declined in population. These trends are 
expeaed to continue into the next cemury and to differentially affect workforce availability in 
various areas of the state. 

Two significant and related demographic uends will greatly affect the lUinois labor force. 
First, in spite of the anticipated slow population growth through the year 2000, the workiug age 
population will increase almost twice as fast as the general population due to the maturation of 
the "baby boomers," declining birthrates, increased longevity, and the slowing rate at which young 
people are moving into Illinois. Between 1990 and 2010, the number of Illinois citizens below age 
35 will decline, while the number above age 35 will increase. An expected 25 percent decrease in 
the 16 to 25 year old population will greatly reduce the number of young people available for and 
seeking employment Conversely, the over^ population is growing rapidly and is expected to 
increase by another 23 percent in the next twenty years, creating a significant demand for workers 
to meet the needs of a growing population of retired and elderly dt'ziens. 

Second, as the state's population growth slows and the number of young people declines, the 
workforce also is becoming more diverse in race, ethnicity, and gender. By 2010, the Hispanic 
population is expected to grow from 6 percent in 1980 to 12 percent of the state's population; the 
Black population is expected to increase from 15 percent to more than 17 percent; Asians and 
other races are projected to increase from i percent to nearly 4 percent; while the White 
proportion of the population is expected to decrease from 78 percent to 67 percent. 

Patterns of migration among racial groups in and out of Dlinois also will have a significant 
effea on the future growth of the workforce, with continued increases expected in the rate of out- 
migration of Blacks and Whites and in-migration of Hispanics and Asians. These trends will be 
especially evident among the young. The proportion of Black and Hispanic young people attaining 
working age will increase sharply, while the White population in this age group is expected to drop. 
Illinois, and Chicago in particular, continues to be a center for immigration from many countries. 
A high proportion of the staters Hispanic and Asian populations are foreign-bom and immigrate 
at an age ready for employment and in economic need. According to a special tabulation from the 
1980 Census, the most recent dau available on immigration patterns, seven percent of Illinois' 
population-nearly one million people-are immigrants. 

Over the past decade, the participation of women in the workforce has increased dramatically 
due to increasing opportunities for women in the workforce, growing numbers of female-headed 
households, and increasing needs for two incomes to meet family financial obligations. Oppor- 
tunities for women are increasing not only in occupational areas in which women have traditionally 
been employed, but also in previously male-dominated professional and technical fields. By the year 
2000, almost 60 percent of the adult women in Illinois are expected to be employed. 

The growing minority and female population seeking to enter the workforce creates demand 
for education by a changing student population. This population requires support and services to 
prepare for, enter, and succeed in postsecondary education and preparation for employment The 
growing number of older workers will require increasing opportunities for continuing education and 
retraining to learn new technologies and to fill the employment gap left by the declining numbers 
of young people entering the workforce. Limited English language and basic skills proficiencies 
among the growing number of immigrants and gaps in the literacy and skills of the native-bom 
workforce pose challenges for employers and educators alike. 

Industry Trends. The c^^lnging conditions and characteristics of the state's population and 
its available workforce are occurring simultaneously with shifts in the stniaure of the Illinois 
economy. Estimates of national Uends in indusuy growth and decline during the period 1988- 
2000 were developed by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and are analyzed 
in the Occupational Outlook Quarterly, Estimates of current and projected industrial growth and 
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decline in Illinois for the period 1986-2000 are available from the Illinois Department of 
Employment Security, and are presented and analyzed in the Department's Target 2999 and the 
Illinois Department of Commerce and Community Affairs' Five Year Plan. 

The state's historical contributions in manufacturing and agriculture experienced substantial 
declines from 1980 to 1986. While lUinois lost 23 percent of its manufamring jobs during the 
period, non-manufaauring jobs grew by nearly 20 percent The job losses experienced in 
manufacturing have been countered by substantial job gains in the service industries of business, 
health, education, and social services. The retail and wholesale trade and finance industries also 
have experienced job growth. In agriculture, though the number of farms and the farm population 
have decreased, farm size and productivity have increased. Agricultural products continue to be a 
major source of export for the state. 

From 1986 to the year 2000, employment in the nation is expected to grew at an overall 
rate of 15.3 percent The largest growth is projeaed to occur in service industries including a 
wide range of health care services, business services, and retail trade companies. Together, business 
services such as computer and data processing services, and health services such as outpatient care 
facilities, are ^pected to account for 34 percent of the total national job growth from 1988 to 2000. 

In the Illinois economy, growth is projected to occur one percent al)ove the national rate and 
show more strength in the goods-producing sector than is predicted for the nation. Construction 
and service industries are cxpeaed to grow the fastest, well above the state average. Construction 
employment in special trades, general contraaing, and heavy construction is projected to grow. 
By the year 2000, service industries are expected to provide one-third of all jobs in the state and 
over 40 percent of the new jobs available. Business and social services are projeaed to be the 
fastest growing industries, but business and health services are expeaed to contribute the largest 
numbers of new jobs. 

Growth in Illinois manufacturing industries is expected to be slower than the overall state 
growth, though some new manufaauring jobs will be created through the year 2000. Growth is 
expected in nonelectrical and elearical machine manufaauring and supplies, chemical 
manufaauring, and printing and publishing. While some manufaauring industries are expeaed to 
grow more slowly ;han the state average, they will still be creating jobs in the state economy. 
Manufaauring in Illinois is responding to population declines and to changing technologies as firms 
become less labor-intensive, adopting automated and high technology operations that maintain 
productivity despite lower employment levels. 

Occupational Trend s. Growth and decline in occupational employment reflea the changing 
need for workexs created by changing industrial growth patterns. Estimates of occupational demand 
to meet national economic growth are developed by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and presented in the sources cited above. Estimates of the cunent and future 
demand for occupational employment in Illinois are developed by the Illinois Department of 
Employment Security and are presented in Occupational Projections State of Illinois 1986-2000 and 
the sources cited at)ove. 

Nationwide from 1988 to the year 2000, technical occupations; professional specialties; and 
executive, administrative, and managerial occupations are expeaed to grow faster than the national 
average of 18 percent These occupations are emplt^ed in almost eveiy industry and most require 
workers who are highly skilled. Some of the fastest growing occupations in the country are 
expeaed to be health care therapists, assistants, and technicians; computer repairers and systems 
analysts; and securities salespersons. But this does not mean that the greatest number of new jobs 
will be available in these occupations. Slower growing but larger occupations sach as retail 
salesperwns and cashiers, registered nurses, general managers, and seaetaries are each expected to 
offer over 300,000 new jobs by the year 2000. Slow growth is expeaed to occur for operators, 



fabricators, and laborers, and declines are anticipated for agriculture, forestry, and fishing 
occupations. 

By the year 2000, the demand for labor in Illinois will be nearly 6.2 million jobs. The total 
projected demand for labor includes about 866,000 new jobs ocpected to be created between 1986 
and 2000. The majority of job openings, however, will be the result of the need to replace workers 
who leave existing jobs. As a result, occupations with even average rates of projected growth may 
offer many jobs for new workers. 

The growth in the number of new jobs in Illinois will occur unequally among the four major 
occupational groups: white collar, blue collar, service, and agriculture/forestiy/fisheiy. Compared 
with the statewide average employment growth of 16 percent, white collar and service occupations 
will exceed the state's average growth rate, blue collar jobs will grow below the average rate, and 
agriculture/forestry^hery jobs will decline. 

Examination of the occupations within each of these groups reveals two trends. First, the 
greatest number of new jobs will occur in the white collar group: managerial and management 
support jobs, professionals^araprofessionalsAechnicians, marketing and sales persons, and 
administrative support positions. Second, the fastest rates of growth will occur in occupations 
requiring the most education and training. 

Mo^t occupations in the fast growing white collar group require some postsecondary 
education^ with a postsecondary degree usually required for professional, paraprofessional, and 
technical occupations. Management and management support occupations such as accountants 
and auditors, general managers and top executives, personnel specialists, financial managers, 
marketing and public relations managers, and food service and lodging managers, which usually 
require specialized postsecondary education, will comprise nearly 10 percent of the state's total 
employment in the year 2000. 

Service occupations in Illinois are projeaed to grow faster than the state average and are 
expected to be greatest in personal service occupations such as chi)d care workers; proteaive service 
jobs in corrections, fire fighting, and police work; and health service jobs such as dental assistants 
and nursing and therapy aides. 

The growth in blue collar occupations reflects growth in the states' construaion industry. 
Construction trade occupations are expected to show the largest percent increase in the blue collar 
category, 2i percent, and to offer 32,000 new jobs. 

Agriculture, forestry, and fishery jobs are the only category projected to decline in the state. 
Automation of agricultural work and a decrease in the number, though not in the size of farms, 
contributes to this decline. 

Emplovment Supply and Demand . The charging population charaaeristics and shifts in 
industry growth and occupational demand could create imbalances between the supply of skilled 
workers and the employment demands for economic growth. Some service and trade industries will 
require workers for low-skill, low-paying jobs during a period of declining numbers of young 
workers who traditionally fill these jobs. Business, finance, health, and the growing high technology 
manufacturing industries will require highly skilled workers. Shortages of workers for both low- and 
high-skill jobs may occur. 

The balance between current and projected employer demand and the supply of workers to 
fill jobs now and in the future is difficult to determine with precision. While the impact of worker, 
leaving the labor force can be assessed to some degree, the extent of the movement of worker, 
among occupations, across industries, and into and out of the state is more difficult to measure. 
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No standardized source of information is available which compares this information to current or 
projected employment data to determine the balance between available jobs and available workers. 

The most consistent and measurable indicator of occupational supply is the number of people 
completing education and training programs. Reports developed by the Illinois Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee are available to compare the cunent supply of graduates of 
education and training programs to the projected demand for workers in occupations related to 
their training. These reports suggest that, of the fastest growing occupations in IlliAois, shortages 
may occur for workers in civil engineering, pharmacy, some levels of nursing, and rehabilitation 
therapies. The supply of teachers in the year 2000 may be a concern. By that year, 40 percent of 
employed teachers will reach the average age of 55 years, and the potential for large numbers of 
vacancies due to retirements will increase. The cunent supply of teachers appears to be 5 to 8 
percent below the average number of annual job openings, especially in areas of special education. 

The national and state employment projections indicate that occupations requiring the most 
education and training will grow faster than occupations with lower educational requirements, 
although they will not necessarily produce the largest number of new jobs. The difference between 
the educational requirements in fast-growing occupations and the educational proficiency of the 
population as a whole has led some analysts to conclude that there is a potential shortage of 
educated workers. The lack of educational achievement is particularly pronounced among minorities 
and severely limits their entiy into better paying jobs. Blacks and Hispanics are currently 
overrepresented in occupations with the slowest growth rates and undenepresented in occupations 
expected to grow faster and have higher salaries. 

A reported shortage of workers for entry-level jobs is expected to continue, particularly in 
geographic areas having low unemployment. The decline in the number of workers aged 16 to 24 
will reduce the number of people available for entry-level jobs. 

An analysis of the supply and demand balance for college-educated workers reveals a 
nanowing of the gap created in the early 1970s between the supply of college graduates and the 
number of jobs requiring that degree. However, the Occupational Outlook Quarteriy reports that 
problems exist in the number of college graduates prepared for particular occupations. The rapid 
growth of jobs for technicians with postsecondaiy training but less than a baccalaureate degree may 
create a labor shortage for three reasons: the percent of high school graduates pursuing a 
baccalaureate degree is rising which may p'^tentially decrease the number of high school graduates 
seeking technical training; a substantial number of young people do not finish high school and are 
unable to go on to technical training; and skill deficiencies among high school graduates may 
disqualify them from further training. 

The Illinois Department of Commerce and Community Affairs' Five Year Plan suggests that 
Illinois' cunent development patterns may complicate the mismatch between available jobs and 
available workers. Population, business, and industry growth are high in the Chicago collar counties 
but the jobs resulting from this growth are often inaccessible to inner city residents. Although 80 
percent of the state's population lives in urban areas, 80 percent of the slate's geography is rural. 
These rural areas continue to experience substantial out-migration making it increasingly difficuh 
to attract or retain businesses and fill jobs. 

In summaiy, the shifts in population and economic structure projected to occur in Illinois 
demand careful attention and cooperation between educational planners and employers. The need 
for educated and skilled employees will grow, and the population to be trained will change. Illinois' 
success in attraaing new businesses, retaining current businesses, and providing sustained 
employment for its citizens depends upon higher education's continued effeaiveness in responding 
to these changes. Higher education and business will need to work closely together in the coming 



decade to ensure that «*orkfoR^ preparation needs are underuood and that appropriate programs 
are implemented in the most cost-effective manner. 

The Education and Training System in Illinois 

National reports in the last decade have underscored the importance of education and training 
to the future economic development of the nation. T^'5 1987 report of the Hudson Institute, 
Workforce 2000y st;ited that demographic trends in the workforce, coupled with the higher skill 
requirements of the economy, would lead to increased joblessness among the least skilled and less 
amonj? the most educationally advanced. Reports from the American Society for Training and 
Development in 1989 and 1990 stated that the majority of cunent and future jobs require education 
beyond high school, and that education, business, and government must be partners in providing 
this preparation. America's Choice: high skills or low wages! published by the National Center on 
Education and the Economy in 1990 further and emphaticaLW stated the centrality of education and 
training to the economic health of the nation. 

The task of training Illinois' labor force, including highly skilled workers, has been the joint 
responsibility of industry, state and federal employment training programs, and secondary and 
hi^er education. 

Public and Private Seaor Job Training Providers . According to Training Partnerships: Linking 
Employers and ProviiJ^rSy the American Society for Training and Development estimates that 
American employers spend about $30 billion, or one to two percent of payroll aimually on 
formalized training for their workers. About 69 percent or S21 billion is invested in training that 
companies design, develop, and deliver using in-house resources. Thirty-one percent or $9 billion 
is expended on training that is purchased from outside providers. Of this amount, four-year colleges 
and universities provide about S2.9 billion dollars of training, community colleges and technical 
institutes about S1.4 billion, and vocational and othei schools provide about $670 million. The 
remaining $4 billion in training is provided by community organizations; professional, trade, and 
labor organizations; and the private training industry. 

In The Learning Industry by Nell P. Eurich, corporations are estimated to spend S60 billion 
on training of employees-not counting the time off work ior these training activities. Formal and 
informal training and education in the military are estimated to cost $50 to $70 billion each year. 
The federal government is estimated to spend between S600 million to $1 billion annually on 
training. Although it is difOcult to estimate what labor unions spend on training, the construaion 
industiy alone spends half a billion dollars a year on apprenticeship training. 

Over the last 15 years, and particularly during the 1980s, federal and state legislation-was 
passed that created or called for job training services to be provided to citizens who were 
unemployed, underemployed, or existing outside the economy. A directory of the services offered 
in Illinois, Doorways to Jobs, was developed by the Illinois Job Training Coordinating Council in 
cooperation with the Illinois Department of Commerce and Community Affairs, the Illinois 
Department of Employment Security, and the Illinois Department of Public Aid. 

In Doorways to Jobs, it is estimated that in 1990 combined federal and slate funds totaling 
over $778 million supported Illinois job training programs to help dislocated workers, displaced 
homemakers, high school drop-outs, unemployed veterans, people experiencing long-term 
unemployment, and others to find and sustain employment. 

At least 16 federal laws currently support job training services to Illinois citizens, including 
the Social Security Act, the Federal Rehabilitation Act, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act, and the Job Training Partnership Aa (JTPA). In fiscal year 1989, over 
$436 million in federal funds were spent to administer and deliver job training and retraining 



programs and related services. In 1990, stale agencies which provide job training services in Illinois 
were expeaed to receive over one million additional federal dollars for workforce preparation 
services. 

In fiscal year 1989, the state of Illinois appropriated over $342 million in addition to 
education funding to train and retrain the Illinois workforce. The Dlinois General Assembly has 
passed over 18 pieces of legislation to fund job training programs across the state. The departments 
of Public Aid, Rehabilitation Services, Children and Family Services, Mental Health and 
Developmental Disabilities, the second^ schools and the Dlinois community colleges are all 
mandated by law to deliver job training opportunities and placement services to their particular 
client groups. Special programs for displaced homemakers, young parents, inmates, and unemployed 
and under-employed workers have been established by state law. Adult and vocational education 
in secondary schools and conmiuniiy colleges are supported by state and federal funds. The 
Department of Public Aid combines state funds with federal support to conduct Project Chance, 
an employment program for welfare clients. 

Businesses also arc supported by s*ate job training funds and programs. Prairie State 2000's 
High Impact Training Services provide ^late-supported customized job training for new or expanding 
businesses. The Department of Commerce and Community Affairs* Illinois Industrial Training 
Program provides retraining to help with the modernization of mature industries. 

The administrative structure for the delivery of these programs is diverse. Almost 60 
programs are being administered by 16 state agencies in Illinois. Much ol the job training itself 
is subcontraaed to secondary schools, community colleges, proprietary schools, or community- 
based organizations. The following agencies are major providers of job training programs: 

The niinois State Board of EducaUon (ISBE) distributes funds from the Job Training 
Partnership Act, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act, federal 
adult education funds, and state funds to support local e4uP>tional agencies' adult, vocational, and 
technical education programs. Vocational education programs served over 600,000 youth and adults 
in high schools, vocational centers, community colleges, and other service centers during 1990. 

TTie Illinois Community College Board (ICCB) distributes state funds to the colleges which 
are combined with local funds to provide occupational and adult education programs as well as 
Uberal arts and sciences programs for transfer to baccalaureate degree programs. Forty districts and 
50 coUeges provided educational services to over 660,000 students in fiscal year 1989. The ICCB 
also receives JTPA funds for job training and technical assistance to businesses. These services 
include adult basic and adult secondary education, job skills development, vocational education, and 
programs for persons with disabiUties and other special populations. Community coUeges-also 
provide training services utilizing allocations from other agencies and programs. 

The Dcpartmsnt of Commerce and Community Affairs (DCCA) administers the JTPA in 
Dlinois. JTPA-funded programs deliver pre^mployment training, remedial education, basic skills 
training on-the-job-training, and other services to youth and adults through contracts with a variety 
of education and training providers. In fiscal year 1990, it is estimated that over 92,000 individuals 
in niinois received assisunce from programs funded by the JTPA DCCA also provides for state- 
funded employment training programs that serve displaced homemakers, dislocated workers and 
farmers, and provides technical assistance and training to businesses. 

The Illinois Department of Public Aid (IDPA) combines sute general revenue and federal 
funding to deliver Project Chance, a program to help welfare clients become self-supporting m 
nonsubsidized jobs. Fifty-six local offices across the state served over 100,000 clients in 1989. 
Other IDPA employment and training programs served an addiUonal 12,000 people. 
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The Dlinois Department of Employment Security (IDES) administers the Employment Service 
which provides job counseling, testing, and placement to job seekers. Over 100,000 placements were 
made through Employment Service offices in fiscal year 1987. IDES also provides services by 
contraa to JTPA and Projea Chance clients. In 1989, 2,000 Department of Children and Family 
Services clients were served by Employment Service offices through Projea YES (Youth 
Employment Services). 

The Department of Rehabilitation Services (DORS) administers programs that promote the 
vocational potential of disabled people and help them to become employed Rehabilitation plans, 
job training, and job placement are included. Over 86,000 people were served through these 
programs in 1989. 

The Prairie SUte 2000 Authority was created in 1986 to fund employment programs that 
serve unemployed workers, workers in need of retraining, and businesses that cannot afford to 
retrain their workers. In 1989, 9,000 individuals and 67 businesses received these services. 

Nine other state agencies provide for employment training and related services to target 
populations in Illinois. Each ha;^ a local delivery mechanism and its own planning, assessment, and 
eval^tion procedures. 

Elementary and Secondary Education System. In Illinois, elementary and secondary schools 
offer a wide . iriety of learning experiences. Elementary schools provide fundamental knowledge 
in areas necessary for the continuing development of students. Secondary schools provide 
coursework which prepares students for continued education in colleges and universities and for 
employment in a variety of occv^t)ational areas. 

There are over 4,000 public attendance centers in the state offering elementary, junior high, 
high school, and special or other education programs. These schools are organized into 951 local 
school districts. An additional 1,400 nonpublic schools also offer instruction. 

In 1990-91, Illinois public and private elementary and secondary schools enrolled over 
2,000,000 students with 85 percent attending public schools. Approximately 73 percent of these 
students were enrolled in kindergarten through the eighth grade, and the remaining 27 percent were 
enrolled in junior and senior high school grades. Slightly over one-third of the public school 
enrollment consists of minority students. In 1989-90, four percent of the students in Illinois public 
schocjls had limited English language proficienQr and were eligible for bilingual education. There 
were over 123,500 twelfth grade graduates in 1989-90. 

There are 61 regional delivery systems for vocational \cation at the secondary leveh -In 
fiscal year 1990, public schools provided vocational course - jrk to 343,000 s xondary and adult 
students, a 12 percent decline in enrollment from the previous year. Forty-seven percent of these 
enrollments were in programs related to business, marketing, and management; twenty-six percent 
in industrial technology; twenty percent in home economics; and the remainder in health, 
agriculture, and other occupational fields. 

Postsecondarv Education System . Higher education's principal contribution to workforce 
preparation is the fulfillment of its primary mission to educate the state's diverse population. The 
Illinois postsccondary education system consists of 187 degree-granting institutions which enrolled 
732,830 students in fall 1990 and awarded approximately 112,000 degrees in 1990. State 
appropriated general funds for Illinois higher education in fiscal year 1992 total $1,642.5 million, 
representing the third largest category of general funds expenditure in state government behind 
public aid and elementary and secondary education. The state's investment in its higher education 
facilities exceeds S5 billion. 
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There are 12 public universities v .ich together offer a fiiU range of educational programs, 
including nearly 700 baccalaureate degree programs; more than 550 master's degree programs; nearly 
200 doaoral programs; and first-professional degree programs in medicine, dentistry, and law. 
Organized research and public service are two other missions of the public universities. In the fall 
of 1990, over 198,000 students were enrolled in public universities, over 48,000 of these in graduate 
and professional programs. 

The public community college system consists of 50 colleges in 40 districts which encompass 
the entire state of Illinois. These colleges offer programs ranging from short-term certificates to 
two-year associate degrees. Some associate degrees provide the first two years of study in liberal 
arts and science fields leading to a baccalaureate degree. Students who earn these degrees generally 
transfer to universities. Other associate degrees prepare students for employment in s^ cdfic fields, 
as do specialized certificates. Associate and certificate programs are available in 240 occupational 
specialties in a variety of fields. Conwnunity '^lieges also customize degree curricula to meet 
specific career needs by using a combination ot academic and technical courses. To effectively 
respond to local labor market needs, community colleges design career programs in cooperation 
with area business advisory councils. In several areas of study, apprenticeship training is available. 

In addition to degree and certificate programs, community colleges offer developmental and 
remedial instruction including adult basic and adult secondary education, continuing education and 
personal enrichment, short-term vocational and technical training, and public service programs. Of 
the 352,898 students enrolled in Illinois* community colleges in the fall of 1990, 40 percent were 
in occupational programs. Another 39 percent were enrolled in transfer programs leading to 
t>accalaureate degrees. Fourteen percent were enrolled in adult education coursework, and the 
remainder were enrolled in general studies. 

In the private sector, 104 institutions are not-for-profit colleges and universities, and 21 are 
proprietary, or for-profit, degree-granting institutions. Among the not-for-profit institutions are 
multi-purpose research universities that offer educational programs through the doctoral and first- 
professional degree levels and residential liberal arts colleges that offer the baccalaureate degree. 
Limited-purpose institutions offer programs in a single field: occupational programs at the associate 
degree level; first-professional degrees in health sciences, theology, or law; or degrees in nursing, 
art, music, business, or engineering. Proprietary institutions offer occupational and professional 
degree programs. Over 181,000 students were enrolled in private educational institutions in fall 
1990. 

Higher education's role in workforce preparation differs from the target population approach 
of job training programs. Enrollment in college and university programs is not restriaed to 
targeted groups identified by economic or employment stat.js. Higher education programs provide 
both general education and job training rather than specific job skills or job enhancement training. 
This breadth of skills provided by postsecondary education enhi^nces long-term career flexibility and 
mobility. 

Over the years, Illinois colleges and universities have responded to the diverse needs of the 
state's citizens and employers for educated and skilled workers. To remain responsive to the needs 
of both students and employers, colleges and universities adjust the programs and services they offer 
and the Ume frames and locations in which they offer them in order to address the educational 
needs of older, part-time, employed, and often placebound students. The needs of employers for 
trained personnel in specific occupations are addressed by initiating new degree programs and by 
expanding the capacity of existing programs. As student and o cupational demand declines, 
programs are terminated and the resources are reallocated to areas of greater student interest and 
employer demand. 
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Summary . Education and workforce preparation in Illinois is a complex array of legislative 
mandates, funding sour"^, administrative entities, institutions, programs, and populations to be 
served. This complex! along with shifts in population and economic struaure ii? the state, 
demands careful attentioi^ . 1 cooperation between education and training providers and employers. 

Efforts to coordinate the activities of these programs are ongoing. Interagency agreements 
between job training providers, communication efforts between education agencies and institutions^ 
the Job Training Coordinating Council, and local education and business organizations and advisory 
councils help promote communication among education and training providers and business. 

In addition to the Illinois Board of Higher Education's Committee to Study Preparation of 
the Workforce, other groups have examined the condition of the state's workforce preparation and 
their roles in improving the quality and coordination of training. In the last year, efforts to address 
workforce preparation issues have been undertaken by the Governor's OfiQce, the Illinois Council 
on Vocational Education, the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, the State Board of Education, 
and the Department of Commerce and Community Affairs. 

Effective communication and linkages among the state and federal, public and private, 
education and industry sectors are essential for the delivery of education and training to meet the 
needs of the workers, students, and businesses who are the future of Illinois' economy. 

Overview of National and State Studies Related to Preparation of the Workforce 

In recent years, the Illinois Board of Higher Education has conducted studies and developed 
policies related to improving the preparation of the workforce. Recognizing that the fastest growing 
jobs of the future will require some level of postsecondary education, the state of Illinois established 
minimum admission standards for baccalaureate degree programs at public colleges and universities 
to inform high school students about the academic background required to successfully complete 
a posuecondary degree. The Board's Committee to Study Undergraduate Education stressed the 
need for articulation of community college baccalaureate transfer programs with programs of senior 
institutions and the need to provide broad aa:ess to and retention in higher education programs. 
This Conwiittee also emphasized the centrality of basic skills and general education to all programs 
in higher education. 

The Joint Committee on Minority Student Achievement, established by the Illinois Board of 
Higher Education and the State Board of Education, emphasized the high priority of increasing the 
number of minority students who enter and successfully complete higher education programs. 
Furthermore, through the Higher Education Cooperation Act, the Board of Higher Education is 
funding initiatives which will advance minority student achievement and improve the transfer-rates 
of minority students from the community colleges to senior institutions. The Board has also 
adopted policies which will improve the cooperation of higher education institutions with elementary 
and secondary schools. 

In addition, the Board has supported the efforts of colleges and universities to expand 
educational opportunities through the provision of off-campus courses and programs. The use of 
telecommunications technology has the potential to increase access to sucli programs through 
sharing of courecs among institutions or extension of courses to the workplace. These actions of 
the Board are designed to better prepare the future workforce and to retrain the existing workforce. 

Others state agencies also have addressed issues related to workforce preparation. In 1990, 
the Governor's Task Force on Human Resource Development recommended that the standards for 
educational performance for all high school students should be benchmarked to the highest 
standards in the world. Furthermore, the Task Force stated that all students should be expected 
to meet these standards before continuing their education or entering the workforce. In Hie State 
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Plan for Implementing Education for Employment In Illinois Fiscal Years I99I-I992, the Stale Board 
of Education's policy states that public education should: a) assure that all students, whether youth 
or adult, attain appropriate levels of achievement in areas fundamental to their continuing 
development; and b) assure that all students attain a satisfactory level of achievement appropriate 
to either immediate employment or advanced education in preparation for later employment In 
Building Public-Private Partnerships to Improve Vocational Education in Illinois, the Illinois Council 
on Vocational Education recommends that Illinois should establish statewide performance standards 
to evaluate education and training programs based on their sua:ess in enhancing the basic reading 
and mathematics skills of the workforce. Furthermore, the Council places top priority on achieving 
basic skills. 

In Economic Development Policy Task Force Report: A Report to Govcrmx^ Jim Edgar on the 
Needs and Priorities of nUnois Economic Development Programs and Services, the Illinois State 
Cham::-.r of Commerce recommends the esublishment by the state of an Economic Development 
ToUcy Board t^ oversee job training programs administered by agencies directly under the 
jurisdiaion of the Governor's office. The report recommends that upon establishment of this 
Board, "the Illinois Board of Higher Education (IBHE) and the various systems under IBHE's aegis 
would continue their present role and relationships, but would be expeaed to work closely with the 
Economic Development Policy Board on matters of conmion interest in the development of human 
resources." 

In June 1990 the Chicago Council on Urban Affairs, the Economic Development Commission 
of the City of Chicago, and the Civic Committee of the Commercial Club studied the funding of 
adult literacy, vocational education and job skills training programs in Chicago. The resulting 
report, Chicago Challenge: Workforce Development, recommends creation of a Vorkforce 
development leadership team in Chicago, a workforce development system at the state level, and 
a special workforce development fund at the state level." 

The Committee to Study Preparation of the Workforce also reviewed a number of national 
studies related to workforce preparation. Among the various reports there was t>road consensus 
that the education enterprise as it is cunently configured and organized does not fully meet the 
needs of employers. A number of studies have held that education is not keeping pace with the 
changes '^hat are cunently transforming the workplace and working conditions. Further, these 
studies reflect a common perception that workers do not possess the basic and technical skills to 
keep the nation economically competitive and a sense that education is not appropriately 
accountable to the public The studies are nearly unanimous in citing the need for improved 
interaction between education and employers. A list of the national and state studies reviewed by 
the Committee to Study Preparation of the Workforce is found in Appendix B. 

Based upon its review of other studies and staff reports and presentations, the Committee 
identified seven challenges which face Illinois in developing a worid class workforce: basic 
preparation for work; workplace competencies; retraining to improve competitiveness; opportunities 
in education and employment; educational transitions; linking education and work; and 
accountability. A synopsis of the findings of slate and national studies relevant to each of t^.ese 
seven challenges is presented below. 

Basic Preparation for Work. In BuUding Public-Private Partnerships to Improve Vocational 
Education in Illinois, results of a survey of Illinois business and industry indicate that the 
development of basic skills should be the top priority of educators. This finding is mirrored in 
numerous reports which have identified two key approaches to address problems related to basic 
work preparation. One such approach focuses on improving the cunent education process: setting 
hiring standards that result in more competent teachers; improving the curricula of teacher 
preparation programs; improving teacher pay and giving them the autonomy and resources they 
need. This approach assumes that current stmaures are fundamenUUy sound but recognizes that 
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improvements need to be made in certain aspects of the system, such as setting clear outcomes for 
the education system and providing alternative ways of learning basic skills. These changes are 
advocated by the National Governors' Association, the American Society for Training and 
Development, and the U.S. Department of Labor. 

America's Choice: high skills or low wages! presents a more radical approach. This repon 
advocates the establishment of a new educational standard to be met by all students by age 16, and 
proposes that "this standard should be established nationally and bench.narked to the highest in the 
world." This standard, or Certificate of Initial Mastery, would presumably replace the high school 
diploma and would be necessaiy before pursuing further education. The Certificate of Initial 
Mastery would be designed to assure employers of common competencies among all persons 
possessing the Certificate. 

Workplace Competencies . A number of ways to improve the technical skills of the workforce 
have been advanced in the state and national studies including: providing better information to 
students about the technical competencies required on the job; increasing the involvement of 
business and industry personnel in designing various curricula; using business personnel to 
supplement the instruction of teachers in the classroom; promoting the apprenticeship system; 
increasing the use of cooperative work experiences; articulating secondary vocational curricula with 
those of the community colleges; and urgeting training resources to high-demand prof^ions. 
These are all methods that would seek to improve the cunent system of education and training for 
the workplace and are advocated by groups such as the American Society for Training and 
Development 

An alternative would utilize many of these same strategies but calls for national, standardized 
curricula which would be established by government, industry, and education for a broad variety of 
occupations. These curricula would be based on attainment of a common set of skills by age 16 
and would be designed to meet the needs of the current workplace for skilled workers. These 
curricula would be upgraded constantly at the national level as conditions in the workplace change. 
One alternative, articulated in America's Choice: hi^ skills or low wages!, calls for a "comprehensive 
system of Technical and Professional Certificates and associate degrees...for the majority of our 
students and adult workers who do not pursue a baccalaureate degree." 

Beyond technical skills, a numbei of reports criticize the work-related personal skills of 
workers and their sense of responsibility to their employers. For example, in Training America: 
Strategies for the Nation, educators are urged "to teach future employees not only reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, tout how to make decisions, to solve problems, to learn, to think a job through from 
start to finish, and get a job done with and through other people." BuUding a Quality Workforce 
also finds deficiencies in students' abilities in problem solving, teamwork, taking initiative,^ and 
adapting to changing circumsunces in the workplace. From School to Work notes that since most 
high school students work part-time, there is an opportunity for schools to work with employers 
to ensure that students learn to develop skills that are not part of the formal curriculum such as 
good work habits and team work. 

Retraining to Improve Competitiveness . There is general agreement among the various 
reports that (1) education and training is a joint responsibility of elementary and secondary 
education, higher education, business and industry, labor, and government and (2) that education 
and training do not necessarily precede employment but are continuous throughout the working life 
of employees. Additionally, although businesses spend significant amounts of money on training, 
this training is unevenly distributed in two respects. First, large enterprises are often able to 
provide in-house training while smaller businesses do not have the resources to provide such 
assistance. Jobs, Growth and Competitiveness states that "targeting workers in small- and medium- 
sized firms with high growth potential increases economic competitiveness." Second, training of the 
current workforce is often concentrated on technical and managerial personnel, while front-line 
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workers are receiving for less training than is needed. Training America: Learning to ^ jrkfor the 
21st Century sutes: "Job-related training and education is unevenly distributed among the 
population, with managers and professionals getting a bigger share than other types of workers, and 
the coUege-bound getting a bigger share than other types of students....The employee training system 
mirrors the education system. Training and employee development is concentrated among white 
collar and technical workers, with production and service delivery personnel receiving much less 
training' 

For the most part, employers agree that it is their responsibility to keep their workforces 
current with both the organization of work and technology. The 1989 report. Training America: 
Learning to Work for the 21st Century, notes that "even though U.S. employers spend $30 billion a 
year on formal training, this is only enough to train 10 percent of employees." The report further 
notes that 40 percent of the workforce must be trained in order to see a produaivity growth rate 
of 3 percent by 1990. Government, labor, and education can complement the efforts of employers. 
For example, Worker Training: Competing in the New Internationa! Economy suggests that Congress 
might expand assistance available to firms for activities such as basic skills training and vocational 
skills upgrading. Training America: Strategies for the Nation lists four factors essential to integrating 
human resources development into the worlq)lace: the chief executive officer must make training 
a priority, staff and budget need to be assigned to the aaivity and the development executive must 
be a full member of the senior management team; line managers must be responsible for training 
their subordinates; and training must be easily accessible to all employees. 

To keep workers' skills up-to-date, employers, educational institutions, and government must 
actively support the concept of life-long learning, particularly with regard to occupational skills. 
In Training America: Uaming to Work for the 21st Century, the American Society for Training and 
Development calls on legislators to "increase support for continual learning for the employed." 
With fewer new employees entering tfce workforce, economic competitiveness will require fledbility 
on the part of those currently employed. 

OpT>Qrtunities in Education and Employment Providing equity of opportunities in education 
and employment constitutes a serious chaUenge. In 1987, Workforce 2000 stated Uiat through the 
year 2000 in the United States "the workforce will grow slowly, becoming older, more female and 
more disadvantaged. Only 15 percent of the n^w entrants to the labor force over tiie next 13 years 
wiU be native white males, compared to 47 percent in tiiat category today." The Forgotten Half: 
Pathways to Success for America's Youth and Young FamUies states tiiat "young workers age 20-24 
suffer extraordinary high unemployment rates: 6.8 percent for whites, 11 percent for Hispanics, and 
20.3 percent for Blacks in 1988." In Training America: Strategies for the Nation, the American 
Society for Training and Development states that tiie disadvantaged population should have tiie first 
claim on public attention and resources. The National Governor's Association endorsed the 
National Goals for Education, which called for improved conditions and opportunities for the 
disadvantaged and minorities. While there is broad agreement that it is essential to capitalize on 
the skills and talents of the disadvantaged, minorities, and women, there are few solutions presented 
that do not require a reorientation of national priorities. Goals are well-developed in these reports 
and studies, but few practical solutions are identified. 

Productive America^ Two-Year Colleges Unite to Improve Productivity in the Nation's Workforce 
recommends tiiat communit\' colleges identify the special populations within each college's district; 
gather demographic, socio-economic and other data to determine needs; and "establish effective 
recruitment strategies to enroU individuals from special populations into training programs." 

Fiiiirattonal Transitions. Improving coordination in the design and delivery of education and 
training by schools, college and universities, and business is hampered by too few formal efforts 
to articulate education and business training. Training America: Strategies for the Nation states that 
•educators [must] work wiUi employers to strengthen the link between learning m school and 
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learning on the job." Without such efforts, educators have been reluctant to accept industry training 
as a legitimate part of the education struaure of the nation. 

Difficulties also exist in the smooth transition of students between education sectors. The 
articulation of high school vocational coursework and community college vocational coursework is 
Car from optimal The Carl D. Perkins Vocational and ^plied Technology Education Act of 1990 
supports efforts to upgrade the content of high school vocational coursework and to focilitate entry 
into community college vocational coursework (commonly refened to as technical preparation or 
"tech-prep" initiatives). America's Choice: higfi skills or low wages! suggests that national standards 
and curricula should be developed for occupational education to overcome problems with the 
transfer of high school graduates to community college vocational programs by assuring common 
competencies among students. 

A number of studies note that there is not a smooth transition from community college 
vocational programs into the workplace. They recommend that business and industry, trade 
associations^ and labor should define a common set of skills which graduates of vocational programs 
would be expected to have attained. Community colleges, in conjunction with business and labor, 
would then design curricula to provide those skills. America's Choice: high skills or low wages! calls 
on the federal government to set standards for various curricula. Excellence at Work: The Issues 
states that "to ensure employers that new workers are prepared for work and to facilitate employees' 
success and productivity, education and training programs will need to develop methods to integrate 
school and training with the world of work. State leaders will need to examine new training and 
education models that combine education with workplace experiences such as apprenticeship models 
of training or business internships." 

Linking Education and Work. There is general agreement among the studies that education 
^.id business must increase their interaaion. The National Governors' Association; the American 
Society for Training and Development; the U.S. Departments of Labor, Education and Commerce; 
the National Center on Education and the Economy; and the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
have all recognized this fundamental need in various reports. Without the aaive involvement of 
business in the design and deUveiy of curricula, educators will not provide employers with the types 
of workers needed. For example^ Training America: Strategies for the Nation states the need for such 
cooperation. Tbis report urges educators to work with employers to "strengthen the link between 
learning in school and learning on the job." This report recommends that schools should involve 
employers in curriculum development, while other studies suggest that employers and educators 
could cooperate in areas such as curriculum advisory committees, cooperative work experiences, 
personnel exchanges, curriculum sharing, and continuing education. 

Accountability . Accountability in education and training efforts has been a common theme 
in the studies of workforce preparation for several years* Providers of education and training, both 
school-based and industty*based, are accountable in a number of ways. Perhaps foremost, they are 
accounuble to the learner. They also are accountable to the groups paying for the cost cf the 
education: the taxpayers or the stockholders. Educators and trainers also are accountable to the 
subsequent providers of education, whether they be schools, colleges and/or business training 
programs. Training Amenca: Strategies for the Nation states: "Accountability between schools and 
employers is a two-way street To be full partners in American education, employers must 
communicate new knowledge and changing skill requirements as they arise in the workplace; give 
more weiglu to educational attainment and achievement in hiring decisions; and work with 
educators to develop and provide learning with earning' curricula." 

Perhaps the most common solution suggested to insure accountability is the increased use 
of assessment measures. Some studies have called for restruauring the entire education system 
based on lutional standards of basic sldll and technical proficiency. Whether modifications to the 
cunent education system are adequate to ensure improved educational performance, or whether 
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fundamental restructuring of the education system is needed, there is wide agreement that each 
educational institution must be accountable for the skills and competencies possessed by its students 
and graduates. 

Policy Directions for Improving the Preparation of the Workforce 

The Committee to Study Preparation of the Workforce recognizes that achieving the goal of 
preparing all students at all levels of education for productive lives and careers will require 
cooperative efforts between higher education and elementary and secondary education, as well as 
other providers of education and training, and business itself. 

To aid in defining the special contributions of colleges and universities in preparation of the 
workforce, the Board of Higher Education's Committee to Study Preparation of the Workforce 
dentified seven challenges that must be addressed. These challenges were defined in the following 
areas: (1) basic preparation for work, (2) workplace competencies, (3) retraining to improve 
competitiveness, (4) opportunities in education and employment^ (5) educational transitions, 
(6) linking education and work, and (7) accountability. These challenges are defined below to 
provide the context for the Committee's recommendations of policy directions and priorities. 

In developing its recommendations, the Committee recognized that postsecondaiy institutions 
have diverse missions and thus make different contributions to preparing the workforce. When 
the Committee's recommendations refer to "postsecondaiy institutions'* or "colleges and universities" 
they are calling upon all institutions-two-year colleges and senior institutions, as well as public, 
privcie, and proprietary institutions-to make contributions that are appropriate to their missions. 

Likewise, the Committee recognizes that many efforts to Improve preparation of the workforce 
are cunently underway, and have been for many years. These efforts are clearly not limited to 
colleges and universities, but involve elementary and secondary schools, unions, trade and 
professional associations, and training programs offered by business and the military. The many 
public and private sector providers of education and training emphasize the need for colleges and 
universities to actively pursue partnerships to improve the preparation of the workforce. 

The Conunittee's recommendations are intended to reinforce many efforts that are already 
underway. At the same time, the Committee is calling for new initiatives. 

Basic Preparation for Work 

Challenge: Too many of Illinois* youth and adults are not adequately prepared for further 
education or employment 

In Illinois, 34,000 students drop out of high school annualfy. Forty million new workers will 
join the American workforce between 1988 and the year 2000, and employers report that many new 
workers lack basic academic skills. Low levels of basic skills such as reading, writing, computation, 
communications, problem-solving ability, and learning skills among new entrants to the workforce, 
the cunent labor force, and among the under- and unemployed are an impediment to productivity. 

The development of basic skills must be a high priority because basic skills are the foundation 
of all further educational and retraining endeavors. Statewide surveys and roundtable discussions 
with business representatives conducted by the Illinois Council on Vocational Education confirm 
that high priority must be assigned to basic skills development At the same time, basic academic 
skills must be Uught in a way that is funaional to the needs of the learner, whether that be entry 
into the workplace or as a foundation for training, retraining, or further education. 

Too often remedial. Adult Basic Education (ABE), Adult Secondary Education (ASE), and 
English as a Second Language (ESL) programs are viewed as peripheral to the primary missions 
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of colleges and universities. Tnis tendency must be changed. Colleges and universities must strive 
for excellence in remedial, ABE, ASE and ESL programs; these programs must be adequately 
funded and must utilize the best instructional resources available. 



In order to ensure a high level of basic skills competency in the workforce, the Committee 
to Study Preparation of the Workforce recommends that: 

1. The Illinois Board of Higher Education (IBHE), the Illinois Community College Board 
(ICCB), the Sfate Board of Education (SBE), colleges and universities, and elementary 
md secondary schools ensure that the development of basic skills is the first priority 
in preparing students for work as well as for further education. 

Z Adult Basic Education (ABE), Adult Secondary Education (ASE), and English as a 
Second Language (ESL) Instruction be of highest quality pnd effectively serve students. 
This can be achieved by ensuring an institutional eommitment to these programs, 
assigning a core of well-qualified faculty to them, providing counseling sat^ tutoring, 
and making available transporta Jon and child care services for students IBHE and 
ICCB will emphasize the review e( A'AE, ASE, and ESL as part of the program review 
process and will make budgeUiy ri4Justment5 based on the findings of these reviews. 

3. In teaching basic skills, postsecondary institutions stress the application of these skills 
in the woiicplace so that skills are not viewed by students as abstractions, but as tools 
for problem solving in employment settings. 

4. Since community colleges provide the minority of insmiction for adults, the IBIIE 
support the reassignment of administrative responsibility for state and tt^eral adult 
education programs from the SBE to the ICCB. 

5. State and federal adult education funds administered by the SBE be allocated to 
providers of ABE, ASE, and ESL progracs in proportion to the amount of instruction 
they offer in these programs. 

6. The ICCB work with other state agencies that have responsibility for administering 
adult education and literacy programs to achieve better coordination of these programs 
at the state and local levels. 

7. The ICCB establish several "Centers of Learning Excellence" that demonstrate and 
disseminate the effective use of technology, computer-assisted Instruction, and innovative 
teaching methods in basic skills instruction. Universities should contribute their 
expertise and support In the esUUIshment and operation of these centers. 

8. The ICCB work with the SBE and universities to effectively utilize clearinghouses to 
evaluate, acquire, and disseminate ABE, ASE, and ESL software and instructional 
materials. 

9. Community colleges and universities assist businesses in basic skill assessment and in 
utilizing computer software and Instructional programs to upgrade the basic skills of 
employees. 
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Workplace Competencies 

Challenge: Productivity is limited by deficiencies in both technical and interpersonal skills. 

Deficiencies are often found in workplace competencies such as the ability to interaa 
effectively with others, to accept and share responsibility for work, and to meet employment 
commitments. At hearings across the state, employers testified to the Committee that these 
competencies are essential in the workplace and emphasized the need to communicate this to 
current and prospective workers and to education and training providers. 

The absence of highly developed technical skills in workers is a direct impediment to 
produaivity improvement, particularly as technologies become increasingly complex. Some of the 
fastest growing occupations in the nation and in Dlinois are technical occupations which require 
some amount of postsecondaiy training. Colleges and universities must be able to offer training 
on the leading-edge of emerging technologies. This is frequently difficult if expensive equipment 
and facilities are required, or if low enrollments are experienced in the initial stages of technology 
development If colleges and universities are to respond in cost-effective ways, it will be necessary 
to share resources and strategically develop programs in new technologies on a regional basis. 

In order to respond effectively to the competencies needed in the modem workplace, the 
Committee to Study Preparation of the Workforce recommends that: 

10. The development of workplace compctendes-induding such qualities as reliability^ 
leadership and teamwork-be reinforced in curricula, in career counseling, and by 
faculty as an integral part of the instructional process. These competendes should 
i>e reflected in student evaluations. 

11. Regional or sutewide "Centers of Emerging Technology' be established at selected 
community colleges and universities. These centers will be models for the curricular 
standards, faculty qualifications, and fadlity and equipment requirements necessary to 
educate and train in areas of new technology* The centers will be designed by a 
committee of individuals from business, tsbor, and education which will recommend to 
tlie ICCB and the IBHE where the center(s) should be located and the consortial 
arrangements that should l>e established to ensure cost-effective operations. 

12. The roHE continue to support the Technical Preparation (Tech-Prep) initiative and 
encourage community colleges to seek state funding as well as federal fUndlng under 
the Carl D« Perkins Vocational and Applied Teduiology Education Act to actively engage 
school districts to design and Implement programs which coordinate what is taught in 
high school with what is tought In the community colleges. 

Retraining to Improve Competitiveness 

Challenge: Efforts by business and industry to improve competitiveness will be hampered unless 
the skills of management and labor are upgraded to include new technologies and work 
strategies. 

While the number of young people is declining, the Department of Employment Security 
estimates that in Illinois almost five million people, over 80 percent of the current workforce, will 
still be employed in the year 2000. As industries adopt new standards and production methods to 
improve their competitiveness in an increasingly international economy, the work environment will 
be based on new technologies, new ways to organize work, and new knowledge and skills. 
Retraining in new technologies and work strategies must increasingly be directed toward all 
members of the current workforce. The American Sodety for Training and Development states 




that education and training in new technologies and productivity methods will be the competitive 
advantage in the new economy. 

The retraining needs of businesses are varied, including training in advanced management 
methods and concepts, technical skiU upgrading, and adult literacy. Likewise, the providers of 
retraining programs arc diverse, and include not only colleges and universities but also programs 
offered by trade trid professional associations, state and (ederal retraining programs, and in-house 
programs designed and offered by individual businesses. Businesses need timely information about 
the availability of appropriate education and training programs. Further, better coordination of 
education and training programs is needed across providers to assure that resources arc utilized 
effeaively. Community colleges should coordinate the assessment of retraining needs within their 
districts and work with other providers to assure th. i these needs arc efficiently addressed. 

In their efforts to adapt to rapidly changing technologies, businesses are increasingly 
encountering barriers to skill upgrading due to low levels of literacy among their current employees. 
Concerning its study Literacy in the Work Force, the Conference Board states that the full extent of 
work force illiteracy is not known, but that it is a "softly ticking time bomb" in corporate Ameria.. 
Community colleges, with their experience and expertise in delivering remedial, ABE, and ASE 
programs, have an important role to play in addressing worker literacy problems. 

Perhaps the mcst important means for retraining the workforce will be to utilize 
telecommunication technologies to deliver in-house educational and training programs. The use of 
telecommunications systems to address a wide range of instruaional needs is currently being 
examined by the Board of Higher Education's Committee to Study Underseived Areas. 

In order to upgrade the skills and knowledge of the current workforce, the Committee to 
Study Preparation of the Workforce recommends that: 

13. Greater priority be placed on retraining the current workforce by working with 
employers to identify needs for retraining iind responding to those needs at convenient 
times and locations* Colleges and universities should seek to Improve retraining 
programs based upon the evaluations of programs by employers and employees. 

14. The ICCB and IBHE work with the SBE and other state agencies that have a 
responsibility for training programs to assure that state and federal funds arc used 
effectively, and that information about education and training programs Is disseminated 
In a cost-eftectlvf way. 

15. Community colleges toke the InlUaUve to assess retraining needs within their districts, 
to work In concert with universities and private sector providers to address retraining 
needs, and to share resources (Including faculty, facilities, and equipment) with other 
providers of training services. Community colleges should work with other providers 
of retraining programs to esUbllsh "one-stop" clearinghouses to assist businesses in 
accessing training programs. 

16. The ICCB establish an award for colleges and universities that meet high standards 
In addressing training and retraining needs. 

17. The IBHE, based upon the work of Its Committee to Study Undersenred Areas, establish 
a statewide telecommunications-based instrucUonal delivery system that can provide 
cofit^flective continuing education and training programs by llnUng colleges and 
universities to each other and to the workplace. 
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O pportunities in Education and Employment 



Challenge: Better access to education and employment opportunities must be achieved for Illinois' 
diverse and rapidly changing population. 

The population of the state, and thus its workforce, is growing slowly. The proportion of 
young people is declining, and the proportion of minorities composing the labor force is increasing. 
Immigration of workers with low educational attainment and limited English language proficiency 
into the state's labor pool is escpanding. Sixty percent of the sute's women are expected to be 
employed outside the home in the next decade. 

Increasing demands for a skilled workforce require that Illinois' diverse population be 
provided opportunities for education, training, and employment Students and workers who are 
older, minority, immigrant, female, disabled, economically disadvantaged, displaced, or unemployed 
require new educational strategies an<^ employment policies to gain and sustain meaningful 
employment in the changing workplace. Many studies, including the National Goals for Education, 
call for improving the extent and quality of minority participation in education and employment 
The health of Illinois' economy and its quality of life are directly tied to its level of success in 
addressing the educational needs of the state's diverse populations and preparing them for 
productive lives and careers. 

Colleges, universities, and businesses must actively recruit minorities and immigrants and 
provide them counseling, mentoring, and a supportive environment in learning experiences and in 
the workplace. Colleges and universities must reverse the decline in the number of minority 
teachers and form aaive partnerships with elementary and secondary schools that enhance the 
success of minority students at all levels of educatioa 

To enhance opportunities in education and employment^ the Committee to Study Preparation 
of the Workforce recommends that: 

18. Colleges and universities in partnership with businesses provide counseling, financial 
assistance, mentoring, and a supportive envirQniiient to assure the success of 
underrepresentcd groups in learning experiences and in the workplace. The IBHETs 
annual 'Report on Underrcpresented Groups" will incorporate an evaluation of goals 
and strr;<egies to improve the preparation for work of underrcpresented groups and will 
provide descriptions of cxemplaiy programs to prepare underreprescnted groups for 
employment 

19. The IBHE place high priority on awarding Higher Education Cooperation Act (HECA) 
Minority Achievement grants which will increase the number of students fn^di 
underrepresentcd groups In elemental^ and secondary teacher training programs. It 
Is Imperative that the decline In the number of minority teachers be reversed. 

Educational Transitions 

Challenge: There are discontinuities in the design and delivery of education and training by schools, 
colleges and universities, and businesses. 

The increasing need for remediation in the classroom and for basic skills instruaion in the 
workplace suggests that transitions across education levels and providers are not effective. 
Educational achievement at the earliest levels is critically important Improvements are needed in 
the transition from secondary school to postsecondaty education to ensure that students complete 
programs and succeed in gaining the skills needed in the workplace. Programs need to build upon 
existing skills and knowledge, whether these skills are acquired in educational institutions or in the 
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workplace. The goals of the Governor's Task Force on Human Resource Development further 
confirm the need for articulation among all public and private education and training providers. 

Education in community colleges and universities should build more effectively upon prior 
industry training and experience. The Program on NoncoUegiate Sponsored Instruction is an efibrt 
of the American Council on Education whereby professors from accredited institutions of higher 
education evaluate industry training courses and assign an appropriate discipline, course level, and 
' credit hour value to the course. Higher education institutions may then grant credit toward a 
degree for completion of the industry training. 

Methods need to be developed to assess work experience and evaluate business-sponsored 
training for credit toward educational programs. Students need career counseling and up-to-date 
information on career options and expectations to enhance their ability to prepare for worL 

In order to facilitate successful transitions from education to work and from work to further 
education, the Committee to Study Preparation of the Workforce recommends that: 

20. In view of the importance of early educational achievement and the tendency for 
educational defidendes to accumulate^ colleges and universities continue to support 
elementary and secondaiy schools through Joint efTorts to strengthen the preparation 
of students for further education and employment 

21. Higher education broaden educational options for students. Qualified high school 
studente should have opportunities to enr<41 concurrently in specialized or advanced 
courses offered by community colleges and senior institutions and to receive appropriate 
advanccJ placement credit at the postsecondary level. The ICCB and SBE should work 
together to remove constraints related to teacher certification and financing policies and 
to build opportunities for concurrent enrollment into Tech*Prep programs. 

22. Colleges and universities award college credit for work-based learning that is equivalent 
to college courses by utilizing guidelines for portfolio assessment and examinations such 
as the College Level Examhiation Program (CLEP) and the Guide to Evaluation of 
Educatlcnal Experiences In the Armed Forces. 

23. Colleges and universities better integrate into their programs what Is learned on the 
job. The IBHE should promote the evaluation of business trainhig programs for 
postsccondaiy credit based upon the American Council on Education's Program on 
NoncoUegiate Sponsored Instruction (PONSI), and work with the private sector to 
develop consistent standards for awarding credit for work^bascd learning. 

24. Community colleges support career advancement opportunities by developing advanced 
certificate programs hi appropriate occupational fields and working with universities 
to develop baccalaureate capstone programs. 

25. The IBHE and ICCB continue to promote the improvement of educational programs 
based upon insights gained through systems that monitor student prepress; namely, the 
High School Feedback System, an Alumni Folkvw-Up System, and an Employer Follow- 
Up System. 

Linking Ipducatiofi and Work 

Challenge: Business and education have not adequately coordinated their efforts to ensure that 
what is uught in the classroom is relevant in the workplace and that students arc 
prepared with the skills and work habif- needed for lifelong l^iming and employment. 
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Education, business, labor, and govemmeai all have a role in the developmefil of a well- 
prepared workforce. A lack of communication and coordination among diverse providers of 
education and training can result in the unnecessary duplication of services and inefficient use of 
limited resources in business and education. Colleges and universities must form effeaive 
partnerships with businesses in developing and delivering educational programs. 

Faculty and teachers must be well prepared to teach basic academic skills and job skills that 
are needed in the workplace. Higher education's greatest overall contribution to improved 
preparation of the workforce will be to graduate outstanding elementary and secondary teachers. 

Rapidly changing technologies and new job requirements must be understood by colleges and 
universities and integrated into classroom instruction. The Committee concurs with the findings 
of the U.S. Departments of Labor, Education, and Commerce in Building a Quality Workforce that 
education and business must t>e mobilized to capitalize on their comparative strengths and 
advantages. Efforts to directly involve students and faculty in the workplace through cooperative 
programs with business arc needed to increase the relevance of education to work and to 
communicate knowledge and skill requirements to students and faculty. 

In order to establish effective linkages between education and work, the Committee to Study 
Preparation of the Workforce recommends that: 

26. Colleges and universities assure that graduates of teacher education programs arc able 
to provide high quality instruction in the essential learning areas Identified in "State 
CkMds for Learning" and "]>aming Outcomes for College-Bound Students** Higher 
education's most important contribution to educational achievement and workforce 
preparation is to ensure ttiat elementary and secondary schools are able to hire well- 
qualified teachers. 

27. Occupational programs offered by community colleges Include a work-based learning 
experience in the curriculum. 

28. The IBHE utilize tlie Illinois Cooperative Work Study Program authorized by PA. 87- 
513 to expand work-based learning experiences for students. 

29. The IBHE and ICCB support the SBFs Vocational Instructional Practicum (VIP) 
Program to provide business-based internships and training programs to vocational 
faculty at both the secondary and postsecondaiy levels. Further, the IBHE and ICCB 
should support the expansion of the VIP Program to include internships and training 
for academic faculty at the sccondaiy and postsecondaiy levels. 

30. Colleges and universities prepare counselors to fully undersUnd employment options 
and provide opportunities for counselors to keep up-to-date with job requirements by 
expanding contacts, including on-site observations, with private sector employers. 
Counselors must be well prepared to Inform students about ooursework that Is relevant 
to different career options. 

3L A program be esUUished to encourage businesses to develop partnerships with college 
and university departments to achieve workforce preparation goals by providing access 
to stateH>f-the-art equipment, by making personnel available to serve as adjunct faculty, 
and by providing internship opportunities and career counseling to students. 
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Accountability 



Challenge: The priorities of the state*s education and training system need to be defined and its 
results regularly monitored. 

Training and educational needs are increasing while private and governmental resources to 
address these needs are limited. As a consequence, educational and training activities must be 
carefully targeted and efficiently operated. It is a joint responsibility of schools, colleges and 
universities, job training providers, employers, and governmental agencies to establish priorities, 
develop programs that are responsive to these priorities, evaluate their results, and expedite program 
improvements when necessary. 

CoHeges and universities need to expand systems for assessing student progress and 
performance. The results should become an integral part of program reviews conducted by colleges 
and universities and thereby a basis for implementing program improvements and refocusing 
priorities. These systems should also provide the basis for informing employers and the public of 
results. 

Students and employers should be assured that educational and training programs will deliver 
the knowledge and skills stated in their objectives. Colleges and universities should carefully define 
and guarantee knowledge and skill objectives which are measurable and verifiable. Program-specific 
definitions and guarantees should be developed by each college and university. 

To ensure accountability for the results of educational and training programs offered by 
colleges and universities, the Committee to Study Preparation of the Workforce recommends that: 

32. The High School Feedback System for communicating information about student 
progress and performance to secondary schools be continued and refined based on 
consultation with the SBE and sccondai7 school principals, teachers, and counselors. 

33. The Alumni Follow-up System to obtain information about the employment and 
satisfaction of former students be continued by community colleges, and a similar 
system, being designed in cooperation with senior institutions, be implemented. 

34. An Employer Feedback System be developed that obtains information from employers 
about the progress and performance of former higher education students. 

35. Information from the above systems for monitoring student progress be incorporated 
in regular college and university program reviews along with campus-based student 
assessment systems recommended by the IBHE's Committee on the Study of 
Undergraduate Education, and be used as a basis for making program improvements, 
determining how well programs are addressing labor market needs, and informing 
potential students and constituents about program outcomes. 

36. Accountability systems and information developed by higher education be better 
citordinated with accountability systems devek>ped by the SBE, including the Illinois 
Goal Assessment Program, the Cari Perkins Vocational and Applied Technol<^ 
Education Act Performance Standards and the School Recognition System authorized 
by PA. The IBHE, ICCB, and SBE should cooperate hi analyzing data from 
these systems to achieve program improvements as well as better accountability for 
performance* 



Colleges and universities cleariy define and guarantee that graduates possess basic 
readings writing, and ccinputational skUis and provide upgrading courses, tuition free, 
to any graduate who does not possess these basic sidll competencies. 

Colleges and universities cleariy define specific worlcplace competencies that will be 
acquired by graduates of m degree or certificate progn^ and provide upgrading courses, 
tuition free, when employers identify graduates who do not possess measurable or 
verifiable competencies. 
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